THE 

LEVITICAL  FAMILY  OF  SIMSON 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Couper,  D.D. 


There  are  several  instances  in  the  history  of  Scotland  of  whole  families 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  in  recent  times  are  those  of  the  Bonars,  the  Macleods  and  the 
Langs.  The  first  Bonar  to  occupy  a pulpit  was  John  Bonar,  minister 
of  Torphichen,  who  was  born  in  1671,  and  was  ordained  on  March  2, 
1693.  Of  his  direct  descendants  no  fewer  than  ten  followed  him  as 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
except  one,  John,  who  died  in  1786  as  an  Episcopalian  chaplain  to  the 
Navy.  The  last  of  the  race  was  Horatius  Ninian,  minister  of  Saltoun, 
East  Lothian,  who  died  as  recently  as  May  16,  1930.  Most  of  them  were 
authors,  one  of  them,  Horatius  of  Kelso  and  Edinburgh,  achieving  con- 
siderable fame  as  a writer  of  hymns. 

The  Macleod  dynasty  began  with  Norman  Macleod,  who  was  ordained 
minister  of  Morven  on  November  23,  1775.  His  descendants  include 
eight  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Next  in  order  come  the 
Langs,  whose  first  clerical  member  was  Gavin  Lang  of  Glassford  and 
whose  clerical  connections  number  ten : they  include  a Moderator, 

an  Archbishop,  a Bishop  and  a missionary  to  Japan,  and  the  race  still 
continues  in  vigour. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Simsons,1  who  originated  as  a clerical 
family  at  the  Reformation  and  continued  till  well  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  Several  ministers  can  trace  their  origin  from  the  female  side. 
In  the  following  papers  only  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  are  noted. 

I 

The  first  of  the  name  was  Andrew  Simson,  who  comes  into  view  as  a 
student  at  St  Salvator’s  College,  St  Andrews.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  about  1525 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  He  is  said  to  have  matriculated  at 

1 The  name  appears  as  Symson,  Symsoune,  Simsone,  etc.  : in  the  following  papers 
the  form  “ Simson  ” alone  is  used  except  in  quotations. 
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St  Andrews  in  1554,  and  to  have  graduated  M.A.  from  St  Leonard’s 
College  in  1560,  but  the  dates  are  conjectural.1  Apparently  just  before 
the  Reformation  he  was  engaged  as  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
Perth,  a seminary  described  as  “ the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom  ” 
before  the  Reformation,  and  one  to  which  “ noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  children.”  2 The  school  appears  to  have 
been  a large  one,  for  an  attendance  of  three  hundred  boys  is  spoken  of. 
“ This  number  must  have  been  an  exceptionable  case,”  says  Dr  Hay 
Fleming,  “ for  in  1562,  Ninian  Winzet,  who  had  been  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmaster  at  Linlithgow  for  ten  years,  and  was  an  uncompromising 
antagonist  of  Knox,  declared  that  he  had  marvelled  greatly  how  in  times 
past,  amid  so  much  liberality  to  religion  and  science,  ‘ sa  little  respect  hes 
evir  bene  had  to  the  grammar  sculis  . . . that  in  mony  townis  thair  is 
not  sa  mekle  providit  thairto  as  a common  house : and  in  nane  almaist  of 
al  ane  sufficient  life  to  ane  techear.’  ” 3 

Simson’s  wife  was  Violet  Adamson,  sister  of  Patrick  Adamson,  better 
known  as  Constant,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Her  rank  in 
life  may  be  ascertained  from  what  is  said  of  her  brother.  In  the  sketch 
by  his  son-in-law,  appended  to  his  posthumous  tract,  De  Sacro  Pastoris 
Munere,  1619,  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  “ parentibus  ingenus  et  stirpe 
honesta,”  but  in  Semple’s  Legend  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews’  Life  he  is 
declared  to  be — 

“ Ane  Baxter’s  sone,  ane  beggar  borne 
That  twyse  his  surnaime  hes  mensuorne  : 

To  be  called  Constene  he  thot  schame, 

He  tuke  vp  Constantine  to  name. 

Some  to  the  schoolis  this  knave  convoyes  ; 

Beggand  his  breid  amonges  the  boyes.  ...”  4 

But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  concerning  Adamson  or  his  sister  because 
of  the  evident  animus  of  this  quotation. 

The  crisis  in  Simson’s  life  was  brought  about  by  an  incident  of  school 

1 Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.v.  Simson.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Dictionary  the  Matricu- 
lation and  Graduation  Rolls  of  the  University  have  been  published  (S.H.S.),  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr  J.  M.  Anderson,  the  Librarian.  From  the  lists  it  appears 
that  there  were  several  students  of  the  name,  none  of  whom  is  represented  as 
matriculating  in  1554.  There  even  seems  to  be  no  certainty  that  the  student  who 
graduated  in  1560  is  the  schoolmaster  of  Perth,  the  lists  being  confined  to  mere 
names.  It  is  apparently  impossible  that  he  could  be  teaching  in  Perth  at  the  time 
he  was  a student  in  St  Andrews.  His  eldest  son  was  born  in  1556. 

2 Marshall’s  Hist,  of  Perth,  pp.  417-8  ; Grant’s  Hist,  of  Burgh  Schools  in  Scot., 
p.  27  ; Young’s  Hist,  de  I'Enseignement  . . . en  Lcosse,  pp.  71,  95. 

3 Hay  Fleming’s  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  p.  518,  where  Winzet’s  Certain 
Tractates,  Maitland  Club,  p.  26,  is  quoted. 

4 The  Semple  Ballates,  1567-1583,  Edin.,  1872,  p.  200. 
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discipline.  The  story  is  perhaps  best  told  in  the  words  of  John  Row, 
minister  of  Carnock,  who  wrote  about  1634.  He  tells  how  a preach- 
ing friar  came  to  Perth,  and  was  heard  by  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

“ When  the  Frier  was  most  vehement  upon  his  invection,  all  the  Schollers 
of  the  grammar  schoole,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  above,  gave  out 
such  an  hissing  and  crying  aganis  the  Frier,  that  he  in  greate  feare  ran  out  of 
the  pulpit,  and  went  away.  Before  the  nixt  Sabbath,  when  another  Frier 
came  to  teach  in  that  kirk,  he,  heareing  tell  what  wes  done  to  his  brother, 
complained  to  the  Magistrat  that  he  wes  so  used  ; whereupon  the  Master  of 
the  schoole,  Mr  Andro  Simson  (father  to  umquhill  Mr  Patrick,  Minister  at 
Stirlin,)  wes  desyred  to  try  dilligentlie  who  were  the  autores  of  that  hissing, 
that  they  might  be  severlie  punished.  The  Master,  being  at  that  tyme  a 
zealous  Papist,  used  all  diligent  tryell,  and  found  that  one  of  the  schollers  had 
that  book  penned  by  Sir  David  Lindesay,  whilk  was  a dittav  great  eneugh 
then  to  have  condemned  him  ; but  the  youth  being  of  a quick  spirit,  replyed 
to  the  Master,  when  he  was  going  to  punish  him,  that  it  wes  no  hereticall  book, 
whilk  he  should  lett  him  see  • then,  after  he  had  read  it,  if  he  found  it  an 
hereticks  book,  he  should  be  content  to  be  punished  at  his  pleasure.  This 
made  the  Master  desyrous  to  read  the  book,  but  he,  reading  and  understand- 
ing thereof,  was  fullie  persuaded  that  all  therein  contained  was  true  ; whilk 
made  him  declare  to  the  Councell  of  the  Toune,  and  to  the  Frier  who  was  to 
teach,  that  he  could  not  get  knowledge  who  made  that  hissing  first  in  the 
kirk  ; yit  he  was  persuaded,  if  they  would  leave  off  their  invectives  aganis 
thir  new  preachers,  the  bairns  would  be  quyet  eneugh.”  1 

The  date  of  this  decisive  incident  must  have  been  about  1559-60,  as  that 
date  alone  can  account  both  for  Simson’s  ignorance  of  Lindsay’s  poem, 
and  the  timid  attitude  of  the  friar. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation  Simson  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  His  first  charge  was  at  Dunning,  in  southern 
Perthshire,  to  which  he  was  admitted  probably  in  1562.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  he  held  the  cure  conjointly  with  Cargill,  a parish  lying 
farther  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Perth  than  Dunning  is  to  the  S.W., 
but  no  proof  of  the  connection  seems  to  be  possible.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  in  Dunning,  but  was  translated  to  Dunbar,  with  which 
his  name  is  most  intimately  associated.  It  is  said  that  he  was  translated 
to  the  sea-side  town  “ by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  28th  June  1564,” 
by  “ the  advice  of  the  nobility  and  kirkmen.”  Four  years  later  he  was 
“ presented  to  the  parsonage  by  James  VI  on  August  31,  1568,”  which 
probably  means  that  on  that  day  he  came  into  possession  of  a manse. 

1 Row’s  Hist,  of  Kirk  of  Scot.  (Wodrow  Soc.),  pp.  7,  8.  The  book  referred  to 
was  Lindsay’s  Monarchic.  A tradition  says  that  when  Simon  handed  it  back  to  the 
lad,  he  said,  “ My  child,  take  home  that  book,  and  let  it  not  be  too  much  seen  lest  it 
bring  your  parents  to  suffer.” — Wodrow’s  Analecta,  III,  1x5. 
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In  1574  his  stipend  is  given  as  £126,  13s.  4d.,  and  the  following  footnote 
is  added : 

“ Andro  Svmsoun,  minister,  his  stipend  ic.  xxvi  li.  xiii8  ivd  to  be  payit  as 
follows,  viz,  The  haill  prebendarie  of  the  Trinitie  Colledge,  sumtyme  pertein- 
ing  to  Sir  George  Maxwell.  The  prebendarie  quhilk  pertenit  to  unqle  Sir 
Johnne  Lynlytow  of  the  mase  kirk,  xiii  li.  vi8.  viiid.,  and  out  of  the  third  of 
Drybur1,  be  the  taxmen  or  parochinaris  of  Pencaitland,  lv  li.  vis.  viiid.,  and  out 
of  the  third  of  the  same  Abbay,  be  the  taxmen  ot  parochinaris  of  Saltoun,  by 
Sr  Androw  Hageis  pension,  and  by  the  Reidaris  stipends,  xiii  li.  vis.  viiid.,  and 
fra  the  takismen  of  the  kirkland  of  the  same  vii  li.  vis.  viiid.,  and  fra  Walter 
Ker  of  Littillden  out  of  the  third  of  the  same  Abbay  furth  of  the  teyndis  of 
Rutherfurd  and  Half  Maxton  xx  b.  meill  for  xxiiij  li.” 

While  minister  of  Dunbar,1  Simson  also  acted  as  local  schoolmaster, 
and  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  labour  in  this  direction  was  a Latin 
Grammar  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  Its  proper  name  is  Rudimenta  Gram- 
matices  in  gratiam  Iuventutis  Scoticae  conscripta,  but  the  book  was 
popularly  known  as  “ The  Dunbar  Ruddiments  ” from  the  place  where 
it  was  prepared  by  its  author.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  1580  2 : 
there  were  several  editions  later.  Simson’s  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  second  and  third  editions,  but  his  authorship  was  acknowledged  in 
subsequent  issues.  The  Grammar,  which  was  a small  octavo,  is  stated 
to  have  been  “ an  exceedingly  useful  book  of  its  kind,”  and  kept  its  place 
in  the  face  of  all  competitors  until  the  appearance  of  Ruddiman’s  famous 
Rudiments  in  1714.  It  had  its  critics.  James  Kirkwood,  a Linlithgow 
schoolmaster,  who  sent  out  his  Grammatica  Facilis  in  1674  to  compete 
with  it,  declared  it  contained  much  useless  matter  that  merely  burdened 
the  memory.3 

While  Simson  was  still  at  Perth  he  had  among  his  pupils  Patrick 
Adamson,  who  afterwards  became  his  brother-in-law  and  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  He  is  described  as  having  received  his 

1 It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Simson  had  become  schoolmaster  of  Dunbar 
before  he  entered  the  charge  as  its  minister.  In  the  list  which  George  Chalmers 
drew  up  of  the  Latin  Grammars  before  Ruddiman’s  he  enters  : “ Simsonus  ( Andr .) 
sive  Simonides , Ludimagister  Dunbarensis,  et  postea  ejus  ecclesiae  Pastor.  Rudimenta 
Grammatices  . . . 1587.” — Life  of  Ruddiman,  p.  383. 

2 This  date  is  given  in  Ames’  Typographical  Antiquities,  ed.  by  Herbert,  but  no 
copy  has  been  found.  See  Dickson  and  Edmond’s  Annals  of  Scottish  Printing,  p.  510. 
The  usual  date  is  1587.  The  1580  edition  was  “ probably  one  of  the  ‘ foure  hundred 
thre  scoir  Rudimentis,  vnbound,’  valued  at  ‘ thre  schillingis  the  dosane  ’ in  the 
inventory  of  the  stock  belonging  to  John  Ross,  the  Edinburgh  printer,  which  was 
made  up  on  February  18,  1580-1.” — Dickson  and  Edmond,  ibid.,  p.  510.  If  John 
Ross  printed  the  edition  of  1580,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  editions  were  printed 
by  Henry  Charteris  and  his  successors. 

3 Murray  : Some  Early  Grammars  and  other  School  Books,  1905,  pp.  7,  32. 
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" elementary  education  ” from  Simson.1  Several  well-known  men  came 
under  his  instruction  at  Dunbar.  Among  others  was  James  Lawson,  the 
successor  of  John  Knox  as  minister  of  St  Giles’,  Edinburgh,  who  took  a 
large  part  in  the  Church  politics  of  the  time.  David  Hume  of  Godscroft 
was  a poet  and  controversial  writer,  and  the  author  of  several  works  in 
Latin  as  well  as  a posthumous  History  of  the  House  and  Race  of  Douglas 
and  Angus,  Edinburgh,  1644. 2 He  dedicated  the  Elegies,  published  in  his 
Poemata  Omnia  at  Paris  in  1639,  Ad  Andraeam  Symonidem,  ludimagistrum 
Dumbarensem  praecepturem  suum.  Alexander  Hume  followed  his  master 
and  became  a famous  teacher  and  grammarian.  He  was  rector  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  ultimately  of  Prestonpans  and  Dunbar. 
In  1612  he  published  Grammatica  Nova  in  Usum  Juventutis  Scoticae,  after 
“ submitting  it  to  the  correction  of  Melville  and  other  learned  friends,” 
but  it  “ did  not  give  the  satisfaction  which  he  expected,”  3 4 although  its 
use  in  the  schools  was  recommended  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  In  the 
same  year  he  issued  Prima  Elementa  Grammatical  James  Carmichael, 
afterwards  minister  of  Haddington,  married  his  teacher’s  daughter,  and 
was  rector  of  the  classical  school  there  from  1572  to  1576.  He  was  the 
author  of  Grammaticae  Latinae,  de  Etymologia,  Liber  Secundus,  which  he 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1587,  while  a refugee  from  Scotland.  It  was 
dedicated  to  James  VI.5 

That  Simson  had  considerable  ability  and  celebrity  as  a Latinist  and 
grammarian  is  obvious  from  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council.  Interest 
in  national  education  had  increased,  and  for  the  moment  the  Council 
was  anxious  to  procure  a suitable  textbook  for  Latin.  On  December  15, 
1575,  they  decided  that  “ it  is  convenient  and  proffitabill  for  the  up- 
bringing of  the  yowth  within  this  realme,  that  their  be  onlie  ane  forme 
of  grammar  techit  in  all  the  grammar  scuillis  thairof,”  and  they  accord- 
ingly convened  a meeting  of  “ certain  schoolmasters  to  compeir  personally 
before  the  Regent  and  Lords  of  Privy  Council  ” on  10  January  to  come, 
in  order  that  they  might  “ gif  thair  advice  anent  that  forme  of  grammer 
that  salbe  techit  in  all  the  scuillis  within  the  realme  in  tyme  cuming.”  6 
Among  those  that  were  thus  summoned  were  George  Buchanan,  the 
Latinist,  and  Peter  Young,  both  preceptors  of  the  young  King,  “ Maister 
Andro  Symsoun,”  and  James  Carmichael,  minister  at  Haddington. 

It  was  not  till  December  20,  1593,  that  a report  of  the  work  was  given 
in  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  then  stated  that  two  sections  of  the 
Grammar  had  been  completed  and  printed  for  some  time — the  Rudimenta 

1 M'Crie’s  Andrew  Melville  [ecj.  1856],  p.  369. 

2 Anderson’s  Scot.  Nation,  II,  502.  3 M’Crie  : ibid.,  pp.  382,  473. 

4 Stephen’s  High  School  of  Edin.,  pp.  41-7. 

5 David  Murray  : Some  Early  Schoolbooks  . . . in  Scot.,  1904,  p.  7. 

4 Reg.  Priv.  Counc.,  II,  1567-1578,  p.  478. 
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by  Andrew  Simson,  and  the  Liber  Secundus  of  James  Carmichael,1  These 
books  were  then  ordered  to  be  universally  used  throughout  the  realm 
under  penalties  for  disobedience.  Simson ’s  section  is  described  as  “ the 
Etymologie  conteining  the  rudimentis  for  declinatioun  of  nownes  and 
verbis,  the  descriptiones,  divisionis,  and  accidentis  of  the  aucht  pairtis 
of  speiche  in  ane  buik,”  and  Carmichael’s  as  “ the  perfytter  intreating 
of  the  genneris,  declinationes  and  comparisonis,  orthoclittis  and 
heteroclittis.” 


II 

There  is  little  information  as  to  how  Simson  did  his  parish  work  at 
Dunbar.  At  first  he  had  charge  of  a wide  field,  including  not  only  Dunbar 
but  several  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Along  with  his  schoolmastering 
and  the  new  situation  created  in  every  countryside  by  the  upturn  in  the 
State  due  to  the  Reformation,  he  must  have  led  a busy  parochial  life. 
In  1567  his  stipend  is  stated  to  have  been  “ viijxx  li,  for  which  he  was 
bound  to  minister  the  sacraments  to  the  kirks  thereabouts.”  In  addition  to 
his  heavy  home  duties,  he  took  his  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  events  of 
the  time,  and  his  name  occurs  in  several  records  of  the  church. 

Simson  was  credited  with  considerable  powers  of  prophetic  intuition. 
In  the  year  1577  a disaster  befell  the  Dunbar  fishing  fleet,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  foretold  the  calamity.  His  son,  Archibald,  records  the  incident 
in  his  exposition  of  Psalm  32.  He  says  : — 

“ A fearfull  judgement  of  God  fell  furth  at  Dumbar,  about  the  year  of 
God  1577  qrof  I was  an  eyewitness.  My  father,  Mr  Andrew  Simpson,  of 
good  memory,  being  minister  thereof,  qho,  going  to  the  church,  saw  a thousand 
boatts  setting  their  netts  on  the  Sabbath.  He  weeped  and  feared  that  God 
would  not  suffer  such  contempt.  It  being  a most  calm  day  as  ever  was  seen 
at  that  season  ; — at  midnight,  when  they  went  furth  to  draw  their  netts,  the 
wind  arose  so  fearfully,  that  it  drowned  eight  score  and  ten  boatts,  so  that 
there  was  reckoned  in  the  coast-side  fourteen  score  of  widdows.”  2 

One  of  Simson’s  successors  at  Dunbar,  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  made  use  of 
the  incident  in  ordaining  certain  elders  on  July  12,  1712,  and  records 
the  story  in  the  Session  records  of  the  time.3 

The  uncanny  knowledge  Simson  showed  in  this  case  was  in  1570 
exercised  in  another  direction.  The  Scottish  pulpit  has  been  free  from 
serious  crime,  but  in  that  year  Scotland  was  shocked  by  a gruesome  tale 
of  murder  by  one  of  its  ministers — John  Kello,  the  minister  of  Spott  in 

1 Reg.  Priv.  Counc.,  V,  1592-1599,  pp,  110-2. 

2 Simson’s  A Sacred  Septenarie,  Lond.,  1623. 

3 Miller’s  Hist,  of  Dunbar,  pp.  205,  216.  Miller  also  makes  the  disaster  the 
subject  of  his  poem,  " The  Luckless  Drave,”  in  his  St  Baldred  of  the  Bass,  1824.  Cf. 
Couper’s  Millers  of  Haddington,  Dunbar  and  Dunfermline,  pp.  205-7,  270. 
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East  Lothian — for  which  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  on 
4th  October  of  the  same  year. 

According  to  his  confession  while  in  prison,  he  was  overcome  with 
avarice,  and  to  ease  his  expenditure  he  strangled  his  poor  wife  with  a 
towel  one  Sabbath  morning,  and  proceeding  afterwards  to  his  pulpit, 
" in  presence  of  the  people  maid  sermon  as  thoght  he  had  done  na  sik 
thing.”  In  prison  he  was  visited  by  Simson,  who  seems  to  have  suspected 
what  his  co-presbyter  had  done,  and  in  his  confession  Kello  thus  records 
what  happened  at  the  interview  : — 

“ Mr  Andrew  Simsone,  minister  of  Dumbar,  did  so  livelie  ripe  up  the 
inwards  cogitations  of  my  heart,  and  discover  my  mind  so  plainlie,  that  I 
perswaded  myself  God  spake  in  him.  And  besides  other  notable  conjectures 
which  he  truelie  deduced  before  my  eyes,  he  remembred  me  of  a dreame 
which,  in  my  great  sicknesse,  did  appearandlie  present  the  self.  ‘ Brother,’ 
said  he,  ‘ I doe  remember,  when  I visite  you  in  time  of  sicknesse,  yee  did  open 
unto  me  this  visioun  : that  yee  were  cried  by  a grim  man  before  the  face  of 
a terrible  judge,  and,  to  escape  his  furie,  yee  did  precipate  yourself  in  a deepe 
river.  When  his  angels  and  messingers  did  follow  you  with  two-edged  swords, 
and  ever  when  they  strooke  at  you,  yee  did  declyne  and  jowke  in  the  water, 
whill  in  the  end,  by  a way  unknown  to  you,  yee  did  escape.  This  visioun  I 
doe  so  interprete  ; that  yee  are  the  author  yourself  of  this  cruell  murder,  then 
conceaved  in  your  heart ; and  are  now  caried  before  the  terrible  judgements 
of  God  in  your  owne  conscience,  which  now  standeth  in  God’s  presence  to 
accuse  you.” 

Curiously,  the  confession  brought  the  criminal  some  sympathy. 
“ His  repentance  had  so  blotted  fourth  the  memorie  of  his  offence  from 
the  hartis  of  all  sic  as  hears  God  that  my  pen  culd  serve  nothing  towards 
thame  but  to  ingraffe  greater  dolour  and  lamentatioune  in  their  hertis.” 
An  echo  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  An  Admonition  to  the  Antichristian 
Ministers  of  the  Deformit  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Paris  1581,  by  Nicol  Burne,  a 
renegade  Protestant,  and  at  one  time  Professor  in  St  Leonard’s  College,  St 
Andrews — 

“ Symson  of  Dunbar,  quhat  sail  I say  of  thee  ? 

I know  thow  waith’s  Lieutenentis  place  to  have  ; 

I grant  thy  wisdom  soleid  for  to  be, 

As  Kellochis  dreame  bearis  witnes  ouer  the  lave. 

Sa  may  thow  baldlie  ane  hear  (higher)  place  cum  crave, 

War  not  thow  seis  (essayest)  full  ill  the  band  to  leid  : 

The  less  experience  hes  thow  thy  flock  to  save  : 

Kilt  up  thy  connie  (dress),  to  Geneve  haist  with  speid.”  1 * * IV 

1 The  literature  of  the  case  is  extensive.  Kello’s  confession  appeared  in  a con- 
temporary sixteen-paged  pamphlet:  The  Confession  of  Maister  Iohn  Kello,  Minister 

of  Spot,  togedder  with  his  ernist  Repentance  maid  upon  the  Scaffold  befoir  his  suffering, 

the  fourt  day  of  October  1570  : Edin.  1570.  It  is  reprinted  in  Calderwood’s  Hist. 
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Simson’s  name  does  not  appear  frequently  in  the  records  of  the 
Church  at  large.  In  the  Assembly  of  August  i572>  a-long  with  five 
others,  he  was  appointed  “ to  visite  the  bookes  of  the  Bishop  of  Sanct 
Andrewes’  superintendents’  and  commissioners’  visitations,”  in  order  to 
report  on  their  condition  and  the  state  of  the  work.1 

A more  important  duty  fell  to  Simson’s  lot  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  case  of  the  “ Tulchan  Bishops  came  directly  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Assembly.  In  1581  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at 
Stirling,  had  consented  to  become  the  catspaw  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and,  on  the  nomination  of  the  King,  had  tried  to  force  himself  into  the 
Bishopric  of  Glasgow.  Robertson,  the  historian,  describes  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  He  was,  he  says,  “ a man  vain,  feeble,  presumptuous, 
and  more  apt  by  the  blemishes  of  his  character,  to  have  alienated  the 
people  from  an  order  already  beloved,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  one 
which  was  the  object  of  their  hatred.”  Practically  unanimously  the 
Assembly  resisted  his  endeavours,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Andrew  Simson, 
at  one  of  the  diets  “ preached  after  noone.  He  painted  out  Mr  R. 
Montgomery  in  his  true  colours,  named  him  and  desired  the  congregation 
to  pray  for  him.”  It  showed  some  courage  thus  to  range  himself  so 
openly  with  the  opponents  of  the  King.  The  struggle  went  on  for  some 
time  longer  but  ultimately  resulted  in  the  excommunication  of  the 
claimant  to  the  dignity.2 

Only  one  incident  more  requires  to  be  noticed.  On  2nd  November 
1584,  along  with  his  son  Patrick  and  “ ah  the  ministers  betwixt  Stirline 
and  Beruik,”  Simson  was  summoned  to  appear  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
1 6th  following  before  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  in  order  to  sign  an 
obligation  that  they  would  obey  the  laws  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
benefices  and  stipends.  With  an  appearance  of  compliance  they  obeyed, 
and  were  afterwards  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  King  at  Holyrood. 
He  complained  that  there  were  " certaine  whisperings  and  mutinies 
among  his  subjects,  raised  by  such  as  have  attempted  against  his  authority. 
Therefore  he  desired  them  to  persuade  all  his  subjects  to  obedience  and 
to  goe  before  them  themselves  in  obeying  his  lawes.  The  ministers 
replied  that  they  did  not  know  the  laws  he  referred  to,  and  had  not  been 
so  required  in  the  past,  and  so  were  dismissed.  In  the  end  Simson 
framed  an  undertaking  of  his  own  which  he  could  conscientiously  make. 
It  was  to  this  effect : “ I,  Mr  Andrew  Simsone,  minister  at  Dalkeith, 

(Wodrow  Soc.),  Ill,  14  ; Richard  Bannatyne’s  Memorials,  1569-73  (Bann.  Club), 
p.  39  ; Hist,  of  James  the  Sext  (Bann.  Club)  pp.  64—6  ; and  is  popularly  described  by 
Andrew  Lang  in  Longman's  Magazine.  February  1901,  and  in  Roughhead  s Twelve 
Scots  Trials,  1913.  See  also  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trialls,  III,  14.  The  story  has  also 
been  made  the  motif  of  a novel — Mr  Kello,  by  John  Ferguson,  London,  i924- 

1 Calderwood  : Hist.,  Ill,  219.  2 Ibid-  m>  6o3~4- 
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sweare  by  the  name  of  the  great  God,  that  I sail  not  preache  anie  heresie 
or  seditious  doctrine,  nor  sail  privatlie  or  publictlie  stirre  up  the  king’s 
Majestie’s  subjects  to  anie  rebellioun  ; and  sail  obey  all  his  lawes  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  so  farre  as  they  agree  with  the  Word  of  God.” 
Apparently  further  agitation  in  the  matter  ceased.1 

Ill 

Simson  demitted  his  charge  at  Dunbar  before  nth  September  1580, 
and  was  transferred  to  Dalkeith  about  October  1582,  the  exact  cause  of 
the  delay  in  his  settlement  being  unknown.  At  first  his  sphere  of  duty 
stretched  up  to  the  base  of  the  Pentlands,  and  included  the  parishes  of 
Lasswade  and  Glencorse,  but  in  1585  he  was  limited  to  Dalkeith.  For 
some  reason  unstated,  Scott  says  that  in  1587  “ his  whole  stipend  was 
taken  away  and  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle,”  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  restored  in  1589.2 

By  this  time  Simson  had  become  on  old  man.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  and  only  a fragment  of  a conversation  during  his  last  days 
seems  to  have  survived.  It  is  recorded  by  one  of  his  sons  that  when 
another  son  was  dying  he  quoted  to  him  from  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament  then  in  use,  “ Christ  is  to  me  in  life  and  death  advantage,” 
and  that  he  replied,  “ That  was  a sibb  sentence  to  me  before  : my  father 
spake  it  dieing.”  To  which  the  brother  adds  : “ That  was  a great 
memory,  for  so  he  did.”3 

Hew  Scott  says  Simson  died  “ at  a good  old  age,  respected  on  account 
of  his  learning  and  piety,  meekness  of  temper,  and  gentleness  of  manner.” 
He  left  a family  of  three  daughters  and  seven  sons — Richard,  Matthew, 
Patrick,  William,  Archibald,  Abraham,  and  Alexander.4  Only  Matthew 
adopted  a secular  calling,  being  named  a Regent  of  Humanity  in  Glasgow 
University : all  the  others  became  ministers.  The  daughters  married 
ministers.  As  already  stated,  Violet  became  the  wife  of  James  Carmichael 
of  Haddington.  In  February  1586  Katherine  married  Alexander  Home, 
who  succeeded  her  father  at  Dunbar.  Her  son,  James,  became  minister 
of  Athelstaneford  and  added  to  his  cure  the  vicarage  of  St  Martin’s,  which 
at  one  time  was  part  of  the  charge  of  Haddington.5 

1 Calderwood  : IV,  247. 

2 Fasti,  I,  262.  The  D.N.B.,  s.v.  Andrew  Simson,  says  that  the  stipend  was 
taken  from  him  because  of  his  attitude  in  1584  and  subsequently. 

3 Wodrow:  Select  Biog.,  I,  102. 

4 Curiously,  in  the  “ True  Record  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Patrick  Simsone,”  his 
son,  another  son  says  that  Patrick  had  “ four  brethren : the  eldest,  Mr  Matthew,  took 
him  to  the  profession  of  Humanity,  the  other  four  were  preachers.” — Wodrow  : 
Select  Biographies,  p.  71.  The  third  daughter  cannot  be  traced. 

5 Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.,  I,  311. 
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IV. — Patrick  Simson,  1556-1618 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  order  of 
birth  of  Andrew  Simson’s  children.  No  indication  is  given  of  the  position 
of  the  three  daughters,  and  regarding  the  sons  little  information  is  avail- 
able. There  is,  however,  general  agreement  that  the  eldest  and  out- 
standing member  of  the  family  was  Patrick.  A short  sketch  of  his  life  is 
extant,  written  by  his  brother  Archibald,  but  it  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted,  for  it  reduces  the  number  of  his  brothers  to  four  or  five.1  It  says 
Patrick  was  born  in  Perth  in  1556  in  the  days  “ when  the  troubles 
between  [the  Queen  Regent]  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ” were 
agitating  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  date  or 
place. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  young  Simson  was  sent  to  St  Andrews 
University,  where  he  was  under  the  regency  of  David  Byzle,2 3  after  he 
had  been  carefully  prepared  by  his  father  at  home.  He  matriculated  at 
St  Mary’s  College  in  1571,  attained  the  B.A.  degree  in  1573  and  took 
his  Mastership  in  1575.  All  through  his  undergraduate  course  he  ranked 
with  the  pauperes  into  which,  with  the  dwites,  the  class  was  divided. 
He  completed  his  course  at  eighteen,  whilk  was  a rarity  in  those  dayes, 
where  [the]  ignorance  of  Popery,”  says  his  brother,  “ had  so  far  prevailled 
that  it  was  a rare  thing  to  any  to  read  Latine  scarce  from  their  masse 
book.”  4 

His  college  days  over,  his  father  sent  him  for  further  training  to 
Cambridge  because  he  perceived  “ the  youth  inclined  his  heart  to  learn- 
ing.” On  the  way,  however,  he  was  turned  aside  to  Bridgstock,  where 
he  “ agreed  to  byde,  having  the  commodity  and  liberty  of  a Bibliotheck,” 
and  where  “ by  his  own  private  studies  he  attained  to  a great  perfection 
of  the  Greek  language,  wherein  he  did  greatly  delight— Plato,  Xenophon, 
Thucidides,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Josephus.  These  he  read 
perfytely,  and  the  Ecclesiastick  Histories.”  So  thorough  were  his  studies 
that  he  is  said  to  have  mastered  the  dialects  of  the  languages  at  which 
he  worked.  His  application  was  immediately  useful,  for  when  he  was 
summoned  back  to  Dunbar  on  his  father’s  illness,  and  when  he  was 
minister  at  Spott,  it  is  said  that  “ all  the  week  he  taught  the  Grecian 

1 Select  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.),  I,  71-  The  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  a defective 
MS.  (Wodrow  MSS.  No.  18 — Nat.  Lib.  Scot.)  or  because,  as  the  writer  states,  I 
myself  have  written  this  letter  in  great  debility  and  weakness  of  body,  every  hour 
attending  upon  my  dissolution.”  The  letter  is  dated  March  1,  1619,  which  is 
evidently  after  the  new  style  of  reckoning. 

2 Beasley  is  suggested. 

3 Early  Records  of  Univ.  St  Andrews  (S.H.S.),  pp.  170,  173,  280 

^ Select  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.),  I,  72.  The  location  of  quotations  from  this  life 

will  not  be  given. 
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language  [in  Dunbar],  and  spread  it  in  West  Louthian  as  Mr  Andrew 
Melvill  and  Mr  Blaise  Lawrie  did  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ” — a service 
that  was  particularly  notable  at  a time  when  Greek  was  just  beginning  to 
be  valued  in  Scotland. 

Altogether  Simson  occupied  three  charges:  Spott,  Cramond,  and 

Stirling.  When  his  college  course  at  St  Andrews  was  ended,  he  seems  to 
have  acted  for  a time  as  a reader  at  Borthwick,  a few  miles  south  of 
Dalkeith,  but  in  1577  he  was  ordained  by  “ the  ministry  of  the  exercise  ” 
over  the  Haddingtonshire  parish  of  Spott  as  the  third  in  succession  after 
the  notorious  John  Kello.  It  is  said  that  the  Bass  and  the  parish  of 
Oldhamstocks  were  also  placed  under  his  charge,  but  the  arrangement 
could  only  have  lasted  during  a vacancy  at  the  latter.  At  Spott  he  was 
near  enough  to  Dunbar  to  be  able  to  use  the  week  days  to  assist  his 
father  in  teaching.  In  1582  he  was  translated  to  Cramond  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  though  there  is  some  belief  that  he  first 
removed  to  Tranent.  He  did  not  possess  the  " vicarage  ” at  Cramond 
till  August  30,  1586.  His  brother  errs  in  apportioning  a ministry 
there  of  twelve  years,  but  he  adds  that  while  at  Cramond  “ he  served  . . . 
to  the  singular  lykeing  both  of  the  preachers  (Mr  James  Lawson,1  namely), 
and  the  whole  people.”  While  at  Cramond  he  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  James  Barron,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  another  of  whose  daughters  had 
married  Principal  Robert  Rollock  of  the  University. 

It  was  as  minister  of  Cramond  that  Simson  began  to  take  a prominent 
part  in  the  wider  life  of  the  Church.  The  year  1584  was  a time  of  crisis, 
when  the  “ Black  Acts  ” were  passed  to  bring  the  ministry  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  powers.  Rather  than  obey,  several  ministers  took 
refuge  in  England.  Simson  was  one  of  those,  who,  along  with  his  father, 
was  summoned  to  meet  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  as  well  as  the  King, 
at  Holyrood  so  that  they  might  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  King  and  also 
those  who  were  appointed  “ to  have  exercise  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  them.”  To  do  so  was  to  deny  that  jurisdiction  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  the  claim  was  vigorously  opposed.  Patrick  was  even  more 
resolute  than  his  father  in  resisting  the  attempted  coercion.  “ He  would 
not  subscribe  by  any  condition,”  writes  his  brother,”  for  he  says  it  was 
a repugnance  in  adjecto  to  subscribe  to  any  institution  according  to  God’s 
word  whilk  God’s  word  doth  not  approve  but  condemn.  ...  He  lossed 
his  stipend  thereby.  But  seeing  God  purposed  to  put  his  talent  to  greater 
profite  and  advantage  to  himself,  he  raised  up  against  him  two  gentle- 
men, the  Laird  of  Craigiehall,  who  afterward  was  Chancellour  on  the 
Assize  of  the  ministers  who  were  condemned  at  Linlithgow,  and  the 
Laird  of  Kilspindie,  and  both  for  the  little  moyen  of  his  stipend  and 

1 Minister  of  St  Giles’,  Edinburgh — Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.,  I,  4.  For  an  account  of 
Lawson,  see  Laing’s  Knox,  VI,  v.  index. 
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kirkland,  although  God  turned  their  covetousness  for  the  best  for 
him.”  1 

There  are  not  many  notices  of  Simson’s  private  life.  On  August  7, 
1590,  he  was  translated  to  Stirling,  which  was  considered  a place  of  some 
importance  for  the  Church,  because  it  was  so  frequently  the  residence  of 
the  King.  On  the  first  Saturday  after  his  settlement  in  the  town  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  the  stair  of  Arthur  Bruce,  and  the  acci- 
dent seems  to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  other  calamities.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  ministry  at  Stirling  his  health  was  uncertain,  and  he 
had  to  retire  from  many  positions  in  the  Church  at  large  because  of  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks.  On  September  7,  1596,  he  was  elected  to  a 
charge  in  Edinburgh,  but  refused  the  call.  All  along  he  was  a diligent 
student,  for,  as  his  brother  testifies,  “ he  applied  himself  to  his  book 
continually,  and  was  well  versed  in  reading  of  the  Fathers,  both  Greek 
and  Latine,  as  his  books  will  bear  witness,  which  are  all  noted  by  his 
marginal  observations.”  After  he  attained  the  age  of  fifty  he  began 
Hebrew  and  Cosmography.  His  first  wife  was  long  an  invalid,  and 
appears  to  have  been  mentally  afflicted,  but  she  “ spak  most  christianlie 
and  comfortably  ” before  she  died  on  August  13,  1601. 2 The  name  and 
identity  of  his  second  wife  are  uncertain,  but  she  survived  him.3 

While  at  Cramond  Simson  was  offered  a bishopric,  but  his  convictions 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  office.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  out- 
spoken, and  a noteworthy  example  of  his  faithfulness  in  “ rebuking  vice  ” 
is  given  in  the  liberty  he  used  in  “ his  reproving  of  the  slaughter  of  David 
Foster  by  Patrick  Bruce.”  Early  in  1592  the  “ Bonny  ” Earl  of  Moray 
was  assassinated.  On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  before  the 
King,  and  took  occason  to  point  out  to  his  Majesty  the  part  he  considered 
he  had  in  the  murder.  “ ‘ Sir,’  ” he  said,  “ * I assure  you  in  God’s  name  the 
Lord  will  ask  at  you  where  is  the  Earl  of  Moray,  your  brother  ? ’ The  King 
replied  before  the  congregation,  ‘ Mr  Patrick,  my  chalmer  doore  wes  never 
steaked  upon  you  : ye  might  have  told  me  anything  ye  thought  in  secret.’ 
‘ Sir,  the  scandal  is  public,’  ” he  retorted.  In  common  with  George  Wishart, 
Knox  and  Welsh,  he  was  credited  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  God  revealing 
to  him  “ some  events  ” concerning  himself,  and  " that  part  of  the  Church 
of  God  wherein  he  lived.”  4 

A curious  episode  took  place  the  year  after  his  settlement  in  Stir- 
ling. It  appears  that  John  Graham,  Lord  Halyairds,  one  of  the  law 

1 P.  73.  Details  of  this  episode  are  found  in  Calderwood  : Hist.,  IV,  209-38. 
In  VI,  380,  he  describes  Craigiehall  as  " a dissolute  man  and  at  the  home.” 

2 Row  : Hist.,  p.  433. 

3 A writer  in  N.  &Q.,  XII,  10  (1922),  p.  445,  gives  her  name  as  Rollock,  probably 
the  sister  of  Principal  Rollock  of  Edinburgh.  He  says  that  the  second  marriage  was 
without  issue,  which  seems  to  be  true. 

4 Autobiography  of  Blair  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  98. 
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Lords,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly  by  Simson, 
“for  calling  him  a suborner  ” of  a notary.  The  circumstances  are  not 
detailed,  but  the  accused’s  fellow-Lords  of  Session  sided  with  their 
colleague  on  the  ground  that  the  matter,  being  civil,  could  not  be  taken 
cognisance  of  by  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  Assembly  could  “ doe  nothing 
in  derogatioun  of  the  priviledges  of  the  Colledge  of  Justice.”  The 
Assembly,  however,  declared  that  “ purging  the  members  of  their  own 
bodie  was  a matter  ecclesiastick,  wherin  they  might  judge,  without 
prejudice  to  anie  civill  judicatorie.”  1 Graham  persisting,  the  whole 
question  was  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  some 
commissioners  were  added  ad  rem.  The  Presbytery  met  on  August  3, 
when  they  were  charged  by  Law’s  friends  “ to  desist  from  further  proceed- 
ings.” The  presbyters,  however,  determined  to  carry  the  matter  further. 
Andrew  Melville  and  Robert  Bruce,  two  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  court,  were  chosen  to  plead  the  case  before  the  King  and  all  other 
competent  bodies.  The  end  was  that  the  King  “ composed  the  mater 
and  made  Mr  John  Graham  to  acknowledge  Mr  Patrick  to  be  an  honest 
man,”  and  that  instead  of  slandering  the  notary,  he  had  “ beene  bussie  in 
his  contrare.”  2 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  his  being  subjected  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. Row  tells  how  that  at  a public  meeting  at  Linlithgow  in  1606,  he 
had  advocated  peace,  but  was  misrepresented  “ as  a favourer  of  Bishops 
and  their  courses  ; yea,  Spotiswood,  at  the  meeting  at  St  Andrews,  1617, 
boasted  publictlie  that  Mr  Patrick  Simson  hed  keeped  Yoole  ; by  which 
notorious  lie,  he,  the  lieing  Prelat,  gained  more  votes  to  further  his  wicked 
purpose  nor  all  his  other  arguments,  which  were  either  none  or  naught.”  3 

V 

Simson ’s  public  work  was  chiefly  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
Presbyterian  basis  of  the  Church.  He  opposed  all  attempts  to  create  a 
hierarchy  which  should  have  episcopal  powers,  and  was  particularly 
outspoken  in  his  antipathy  to  it.  It  is  astonishing  that  no  active  steps 
were  taken  to  reduce  him  to  silence,  but  the  state  of  his  health  may  have 
prevented  him  sharing  in  many  of  the  hardships  that  befell  those  who 
thought  and  felt  as  he  did. 

As  early  as  1585  Simson  was  “ found  fault  with  for  shooting  at 
Berwick,”  evidently  on  the  ground  that  such  action  tended  to  endanger 
the  relations  between  the  Border  kingdoms.4  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  a Committee  of  Assembly  to  watch  over  “ anie  slander 
in  the  life,  conversatioun  and  doctrine  of  bishops  or  commissioners  ” to 

1 Calderwood  : V,  133-4. 

3 Row’s  Hist.,  p.  436. 


3 Ibid.,  V,  138. 

4 Calderwood  : IV,  514. 
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the  Assembly,  with  powers  to  try  any  case  that  might  arise  before  next 
meeting  of  that  body.  That  Simson  already  held  a position  of  some 
importance  in  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  June  20,  1587, 
he  was  one  of  thirteen  nominated  as  a committee  to  assist  the  Moderator 
in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  in  the  chair— duties  that  covered 
the  trial  of  the  bishops.  The  year  1588  was,  as  Spotiswood  said,  “ the 
marvellous  year  talked  of  so  long  by  the  astrologists.  ” When  the  General 
Assembly  met  on  August  6,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  off  the  English  coast, 
and  the  whole  of  Scotland  awaited  the  result  with  some  trepidation. 
The  Assembly  devoted  two  days  to  a public  Fast,  and  made  provision 
for  the  event.  Preachers  were  appointed  to  conduct  public  worship, 
and  these  brethren  were  asked  “ to  lay  out  the  dangers  of  the  saids 
enemies,  and  circumstances  thereof  to  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  the 
defence  of  the  true  religion,  libertie  of  the  Countrie,  and  maintenance  of 
the  king  s Magestie.  Added  to  all  this  was  the  fear  of  Romanism. 
Simson  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  service  on  the  Thursday  “ at 
five  houres  after  noon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
adequately  express  the  needs  not  only  of  the  Church  but  of  the 
nation. 

By  the  year  1605  the  King  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of 
completing  the  anglicising  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  called  no  General 
Assembly,  although  the  date  for  the  next  had  been  arranged.  The 
Church,  however,  claimed  the  right  of  meeting,  and  when  the  appointed 
time  approached  nineteen  of  the  ministers,  who  had  been  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives, journeyed  to  Aberdeen  for  July  2,  1605.  They  were  faced 
with  a royal  edict  charging  them  to  disperse  on  pain  of  being  declared 
rebels,  but  they  vindicated  their  right  by  constituting  a short  meeting. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  drastic  measures  by  the  Crown. 

Part  of  the  subsequent  events  was  the  arrest  of  some  of  those  minis- 
ters for  high  treason  in  that  they  had  defied  the  plain  orders  of  the  King. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  King’s  proposals, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  they  were  brought  from  the  prison  of  Blackness  to 
Linlithgow  for  trial.  So  many  ministers  attended  in  the  town  to  advise 
the  prisoners  that  some  General  Assemblies  have  been  rarer  in  number 
than  at  this  meeting.”  1 In  their  discussion  the  brethren  concluded  that 
time  should  be  given  for  further  consideration,  and  among  those  chosen 
to  ripen  the  business  was  Patrick  Simson.  The  answer,  however,  of  the 
imprisoned  ministers  was  that  they  were  called  upon  “ to  give  a testimonie 
to  the  libertie  of  the  kingdome  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  stand  for  his  crowne, 
and  therefore  [they  were]  not  affraid,  but  glad  ” to  suffer  for  their  con- 
stancy. The  result  of  the  trial  was  a verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  accused 
were  committed  to  prison  to  await  the  decision  of  the  King  as  to  their 

1 Calderwood  : VI,  375. 
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punishment.  Ultimately  fourteen  were  released,  the  remaining  six  being 
banished. 

Simson  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  prominence  in  the  controversy, 
but  he  continued  his  opposition.  He  was  against  the  proposal  of  a constant 
moderator,  and  when  he  was  nominated  by  his  own  presbytery  he  refused 
to  accept  office.1  At  the  Synod  of  Perth  in  April,  however,  he  could  not 
fill  the  chair  even  if  elected,  as  “ he  was  deadlie  diseased.”  2 In  the  same 
month  steps  were  taken  by  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling  and  the  session 
of  his  congregation  to  obtain  a second  minister  for  the  charge,  on  the 
ground  of  the  " extraordiner  panes  and  travellis  [Simson]  is  now  becum 
unable  allane  to  discharge  the  cure  of  his  said  ministre.”3  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  “ a gone  man  in  his  bodie,  but  mightie  and 
strong  in  God’s  cause  ; who  because  of  his  inabilitie,  conveened  certaine 
breithren  of  the  province  unto  him  before  the  synod  of  Perth,  and 
cleered  the  whole  caus  unto  them  ; regraiting  speciallie  the  apostasie 
of  our  ministers,  and  charging  them  to  oppone  to  [oppose]  the  constant 
moderator,  or  wishing  ellis  never  to  see  their  face  again  incace  they  did 
otherwise.”  4 

In  June  1608  he  presided  over  a conference  at  Falkirk  at  which  certain 
proposals  were  made  that  would  ensure  not  only  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  would  also  conserve  their  powers — articles  that 
were  “ propounded  gravelie  ” by  Simson  and  accepted.  The  same  year 
he  was  proposed  as  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  held  at  Linlithgow 
in  July,  but  the  vote  was  lost  to  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  by  a majority  of 
three  votes,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  victory  being  that  “ if  the  votes 
of  the  best  affected  of  the  ministrie  had  not  been  divided  by  reasoun  that 
some  of  them  feared  Mr  Patrik  Simson’s  bodilie  infirmitie,  Mr  Patrik 
had  prevailed.”  5 The  Assembly,  however,  had  not  lost  confidence  in 
him,  for  he  was  one 'of  a considerable  Committee  chosen  by  it  “ for  givine 
advice  to  his  Majestie  anent  the  suppressing  of  Papisticall  superstitioun, 
which  increases  more  and  more  daylie  within  this  realme.”  6 By  this  time 
Simson  was  so  improved  in  health  that  James  Melville  could  write  that 
though  he  “ hes  bein  deidlie  disseasit  ” he  had  been  “ miraculouslie 
restorit  to  health  by  God.”  7 

At  the  Conference  held  at  Falkland  in  May  1609,  he  was  again  absent 
through  ill-health.  His  opposition  was  still  so  pronounced  against  the 
prevailing  policy  that  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in 
June  1610,  where  several  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  were  discussed,  Simson  “in  a solemne  audience  at  Sterline  in 

1 Calderwood  : VI,  632.  2 Ibid..,  VI,  648. 

3 Extracts,  Burgh  Records,  Stirling,  under  date. 

4 Calderwood  : VI,  666.  5 Ibid.,  V,  751.  6 Ibid.,  V,  770. 

7 Autobiography  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  754. 
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tyme  of  sermone,  layde  to  the  charge  [of  the  nobilitie  and  bishops]  so 
cleerlie  their  perjurie  and  defection,  that  the  bishops  were  in  doubt 
whether  to  accuse  him,  or  to  comport  with  him  ; yet  their  patience 
prevailed.”  1 

On  March  19,  1611,  Simson  sent  a curious  communication  to  the 
Synod  of  Lothian,  which  was  not  his  own  Synod.  He  asked  “ if  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  within  the  kirk  of  Sterline  sould  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  jarres  risen  latelie  betwixt  the  neighbours  and  indwellers 
were  settled  and  removed.”  The  answer  was  returned  that  it  should  be 
delayed,  and  Calderwood  adds  : “ Heere  we  may  see  that  Mr  Patrik 
Simsone,  a man  of  great  account  in  our  kirk,  acknowledgit  the  authoritie 
of  the  diocesan  synods.  But  this  proceedit  rather  of  simplicitie,  than 
anie  due  consideration  or  sufficient  ground.”  2 Evidently  Simson  was 
failing. 

During  the  next  few  years  little  is  heard  of  Simson  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  anglicised  General  Assembly,  but  he  was  not  idle  in  regard  to  what 
he  considered  the  abuses  that  were  corrupting  the  Church.  In  1617  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  was  being  repaired  and  renovated,  and  to  the 
indignation  of  the  citizens  it  was  proposed  to  install  in  it  “ carved  statues 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  foure  Evangelists,  curiouslie  wrought  in 
timber,  which  were  to  be  gilted  and  sett  up  to  decore  the  chappell.” 
Simson  sent  a letter  of  protest  to  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  which  though 
unsigned  was  recognised  by  the  “ handwritt,  and  the  stile,  and  the 
purpose,”  3 as  coming  from  him.  Simson  must  have  been  gratified  by  the 
result,  for  not  only  did  the  Bishop  sympathise  with  him  but  was  the 
means  of  ending  the  project. 


VI 

After  several  illnesses  Simson  died  at  Stirling  on  March  31,  1618. 
His  brother  gives  some  details  of  the  last  month  of  his  life  with  almost 
daily  particularity,  and  ends  his  account  with  the  words  : “ All  the  tyme 
of  his  sickness  he  never  said  ‘ Alace  ! ’ or  moaned  any  pain,  whilk  was 
marvillous.  Never  man  died  in  greater  peace  of  mind  or  body.”  He 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Parish  Church,  the  funeral  being  conducted 
by  Henry  Livingstone,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  Stirling,  who  declared  : 
“ He  abode  constant  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  keeped  his  oath  in  every 
point  of  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  to  the  end,  and  was  of  an  unrebukeable 
life,  not  seeking  honours  or  riches  as  many  did.”  Long  afterwards 
Fleming,  the  author  of  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  said  of  him  : “ His 
life  was  most  exemplary  for  piety  and  faithfulness  in  serving  his  Master, 

1 Calderwood  : VII,  115.  Cf.  Melville’s  Autobiography  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  802. 

2 Calderwood  : VII,  155-6.  3 Ibid.,  VII,  244. 
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which  did  preach  no  less  to  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  he  lived  than 
his  doctrine.”  1 A year  after  his  death  his  brother  issued  a funeral  dis- 
course which  he  describes  as  having  been  “ preached  in  private,  . . . 
because  the  author  was  prohibited  by  the  Bishops  from  publicly  exercising 
his  ministry.” 

Simson  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  entered  the  Church — Adam, 
minister  of  New  Abbey,  who  died  in  Ireland  after  occupying  a charge 
there,  and  a daughter,  Lillias,  who  married  Rev.  John  Gillespie  of  Alva, 
the  father  of  the  well-known  George  Gillespie. 

Like  several  of  his  brothers  Simson  was  an  author,  all  his  books  being 
produced  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  sending  some  of  them  into  the  world.  The  three  earliest 
were  printed  by  Andro  Hart  of  Edinburgh,  the  remainder  in  London. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  printed  writings, — letters  and  books  : 

Letters 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Scottish  Series). 

To  Walter  Bacanquall,  July  19,  1595,  II,  687. 

Calderwood’s  History  (Wodrow  Society). 

To  Robert  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  May  1,  1598,  V,  718-20. 

To  the  Brethren  of  the  Falkland  Conference,  1609.  VI,  24-6. 

Select  Biographies  (Wodrow  Society),  I.  “ Life  and  Death  of  Master  Patrick 
Simson.” 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  Falkirk,  1609, 
pp.  90-2. 

To  His  Majestie’s  Secretar,  June  9,  1609,  pp.  92-4. 

To  William  Couper,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  April  1,  1617,  pp.  95-7. 

To  Mr  Wm.  Scot  and  Mr  John  Carmichael,  1617,  pp.  99-100. 
Wodrow’s  Life  of  Robert  Bruce  (Wodrow  Society). 

To  Robert  Bruce,  May  2,  1598,  pp.  73-4. 

To  Robert  Bruce,  Sept.  29,  1601,  pp.  102-3. 

Books 

1.  A Short  Compend  of  the  Historie  of  the  First  Ten  Persecvtions  moved 
against  Christians,  Divided  into  III  Centuries,  . . . Edinburgh, 
Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  on  the  North 
side  of  the  high  streete  a little  beneath  the  Crosse.  Anno  Dom. 
1613. 

Sq.  8vo,  unpaged,  but  the  gatherings  are  marked  A-Q2 ; with 
[14  pp.]  preliminary. 


1 Ed.  of  1835.  I,  1 13 
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In  the  same  volume  is  bound — 

2.  A Short  Compend,  of  the  Arrian  and  Evty chian  Persecutions,  Com- 

prised in  the  IIII.  V.  and  VI.  Centuries.  Whereunto  is  added. 
Treatises,  Declaring  the  noueltie  of  Popish  Religion.  Edinburgh, 
Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  Anno  Dom.  1615. 

Sq.  8vo.,  pp.  150  + 71  + 70.  Dedicated  to  “The  Most  Noble, 

Vertvous,  and  Elect  Ladie,  Marie,  Covntes  of  Marre.”  The  three 
centuries  are  separately  paged  and  with  separate  signatures,  but 
with  no  title-pages  except  the  first. 

3.  A Short  Compend,  of  the  grouth  of  the  Romane  Antichrist,  Comprised 

in  the  VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  Centuries.  Wherevnto  are  added, 
Treatises  Clearly  declaring  the  noueltie  of  Popish  Religion.  Edin- 
burgh, Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  Anno  1616. 

Sq.  8vo,  pp.  10  +239.  With  the  same  dedication. 

4.  The  Historie  of  the  Church.  The  second  part.  Containing  a discoverie 

of  the  Noueltie  of  Popish  Religion.  Wherein  not  onely  the  In  venters, 
the  Maintainers,  and  Gainsayers  thereof,  together  with  the  Grosse 
abuses,  absuddities,  and  inconveniences  which  are  to  be  found 
therein,  are  expressed.  . . . Digested  into  34  Treatises.  By  the 
famous  and  worthie  Preacher  of  Gods  word,  M.  Patrick  Symson,  late 
Minister  of  Striueling  in  Scotland.  London,  Printed  by  Richard 
Field,  for  Nathaniel  Newberie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Starre  in 
Popes  head  alley,  1625. 

Sq.  8 vo.,  pp.  14  + 480. 

Dedicated  to  “ the  Most  Religiovs,  Renowned,  Illustriovs,  and 
excellent  Prince,  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.”  The  author  being  dead, 
the  book  was  issued  by  his  brother,  Rev.  A.  Symson,  who  contributes 
a Preface,  which  begins  : “ This  poore  orphan,  after  it  had  lost  its 
naturall  father  who  begat  it,  forsooke  its  own  natiue  country,  hoping 
that  other  places  would  affoord  it  as  good  (if  not  better)  entertain- 
ment. And  because  it  could  not  be  vnderstood  by  anie  but  the 
English  (as  having  (through  his  father’s  death)  learned  none  other 
language)  it  therefore  resolved  to  set  sail  for  England,  trusting  there 
it  could  not  continue  long  without  a patron  . . .” — a somewhat 
elaborate  personation. 

Cf.  Select  Biographies  (Wodrow  Society),  I,  75-6,  where  a full  title, 
etc.,  are  given. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Chvrch  since  the  dayes  of  ovr  Saviovr  Iesus  Christ, 

untill  this  present  Age.  Divided  into  foure  bookes.  . . . Collected 
out  of  sundry  Authors  both  ancient  and  moderne ; by  the  famous 
and  worthy  Preacher  of  God’s  Word,  Master  Patrick  Symson,  late 
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Minister  of  Striveling  in  Scotland.  The  third  Edition  Corrected 
and  inlarged.  London : Printed  by  Iohn  Dawson,  for  Iohn  Bellamie, 
and  are  to  bee  solde  at  his  Shoppe,  at  the  three  Golden  Lyons  in 
Corne-hill,  neere  the  Royall  Exchange,  1634. 

Fol.,  pp.  20  + 602  + 18.  Dedicated  to  the  Most  Noble  and  Illus- 
triovs  James,  Duke  of  Lenox.  . . . The  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  to 
“ the  Right  Noble,  Vertvous,  and  elect  Ladie,  Marie,  Countesse  of 
Marre.”  The  volume  is  edited  by  the  writer’s  brother,  Archibald], 
who  signs  the  short  Dedication.  He  says  the  “ former  Edition  ” was 
dedicated  to  the  Earl’s  “renowned  Vncle.” 

Cf.  Select  Biographies,  I,  76 -7,  where  certain  particulars  are  given. 


